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duism.   His frame of reference always remained Chris-
tianity and the West; his angle of vision was, therefore,
quite naturally distorted and his treatment of religion,
in spite of his attempts at objectivity, always coloured by
his own preconceptions and prejudices.   A few of his
remarks are, however, worth mentioning.   He, just as
Voltaire before him, also maintains that the 'primitive
creed  of the  ancient  Brahmins  seems  to  have been
utterly     corrupted     by     their     successors...' *    As
regards   that   'primitive   creed9   Dubois,   like   all   his
contemporaries,   has   very   hazy   notions    about   its
significance.     But   by   insisting   on   the   superiority
of  the   ancient   religion   of   India,   howsoever   vague
and indefinite his own conception of it might have
been, he paved the way for the romantic glorification of
India and the Indians which became, as it were, the bat-
tle-cry of the next generation of poets and writers in
Europe.   Voltaire already had pointed out the decadence
of the modern 'Brahmins* and the simplicity and great-
ness of that primitive creed of ancient times.   The ro-
mantic poets of the next   century responded only too
readily to that dreamlike Conception of God and the
Universe, and to what seemed to them the complete
absence of dogmatic religion in the India of pre-historic
times.

Dubois has also something to say .on caste. And
we are not surprised when we hear him praising tEe
caste system as one of the greatest achievements of
ancient Indian civilization. Violently opposed as he must
have been to all democratic reforms in society (such as
the one attempted by the French Revolution) he pro-

* Dubois, op. cit., p. 105.